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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses how the contributions of 
psychology may be fruitfully applied to the problem of teacher 
education and describes a curriculum offering designed and 



implemented to Illustrate the author's concluelons regarding theorr 
and practice. Conclusions from the discussion section are 1) teacher 
training problems can be seen as emerging from the realm of the 
practical rather than the theoretic; 2) the contribution of theory to 
problems in the practical realm needs to be understood in tern® of 
both its constructive and vitiating elements; 3) eclectic operations 



are required in dealing with problems emerging from the practical 
realm. Goals set up for the teacher educatton experience are to 
provide school-taasad illustrations of the learning process, to help 
teacher trainees make explicit their own assumptions about the 
learning process, and to aid teacher trainees in an understanding of 
the role of theory and practice in teaching. The second half of the 
paper describes a curriculum designed to achieve the foregoing 
goals — a 3-week unit inserted Into graduate methods seminars in each 
of six subject matter areas, the unit focusing on the process of 
learning the particular discipline. The unit for the foreign language 
group is outlined in detail including a list of readings and 
description of discussions and video tape recordings. The seminar 
unit is then evaluated In terms of broader Implications for teacher 
education- (JS) 
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How shall tha contrihutioris of psychology ha fruitfilLly appliedfl^ 
to tha p^rohlam of taacher education? Maryr taaoher aducators vill agree 
that insights drami from psycholo^r have relevance for taachars in 
training. Unfortunately^ most of these same aducators will admit we 
haven’t found the delivery system that will hring the insights to the 
prohlem or the problem to the insights. 

In a provocative hook for teacher educators entitled Teachers 



for the Real World, B. 0. Smith asserted^ ”The teacher studies theories 
that lead nowhere^ than does his teaching with little theoretical under- 
standing of the situation he meets." (Smithy 1969)« In a similar vein^ 
FrilHip Jackson may have spoken for many of our. students when he noted 
that the taacher . , . "may discover that he has laarnad more about ‘ ‘ ' 
alligatora tlien he needs to toiow. " (Jackson^ 1969/. p. 172) 

At a more personal level, three related prohlems have proven 
difficult for the -writer In his work as a teacher educator. One piU’pose . *f 
of this paper will he to examine those difficulties in light of a niw,. . 
conception of the theoretical and the practical. A second piirppse -will , 
he .to extend the implications of this re-appraisal and to descrlhe a 
curriculum offering for teacher trainees based on these implications,. 



A Specific Training Rrohlem 

In helping teacher trainees examine -the teacher ' s role in the 
ieafhihg process the following three related prohlems have proven trouhle-/- 
some.. First, the lay eoheeption Of the theoretical as the hi-polar - 
opposite of the practioai is .reflected in the. teacher traineei ' T^ 

'■Don't give me theory, tell me how pii^sils learn, ”: is he ari frequently 
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enougli to indicate that teachers in training may have read John Devrey's 
reminder that a theory is extremely practical hut they remain ■unconvinced. 

A second prohlem encountered is the difficulty in providing 
school hased illustrations which add vividness to the study of the 
learning process. TOie answer to the question^ "How do you teach mathe- 
matics?" must he hased on the responses to the question, "How do you 
learn mathematics?" Both questions require an examination of learners 
in the process of learning. 



the teacher trainee for content relevant to his or her subject matter- 
area. While the ■uniqueness of the learning process for each discipline . 
may he questioned, this awareness sho'uld represent an outcome of a 
training experience; not a prerequisite for it. 

A third prohlem is the difflc^ulty involved in aiding the teacher 
trainee in an examination of his own. ass^amptions about the learning '; 

process. A teacher trainee Is not an atheoretical being. . Rather he has 
some views of how learning takes place hut they may he implicit or , , 
es^licit; . confused or clear. The task is not chiefly one of teaching the- 



A slightly different version of the second prohlem is the plea of 



It 




trainee a theory of learning hut rather helping 'him examine his own 
I implicit theory in light of empirical evldenoe and alternate construction^ 




of the learning process 



From Theory to Practice; A Reappraisal 




in either of two wavs; l) What insights can we derive from v a study of V f,. 

psychology 'which have relevance f or.vv'teaeher education? or , ■ 21 What insignt s 





do teaeliars need 'fao cope ■wdth problema in ‘beaching and where can we go 
for help ’^'bh ihese problams? The differancea he'^WBan the alternate 
constructions of the prohlem are not trivial * They have thsir roots 
In our traditional stance toward the theoretical and the practical 
within education# Purthermore^ the differences he tween these approaches 
to the prohlem of pedagogical training have important ramifications for 
determining content and method within a teacher training program# Let 
\m examine those differences more closei^. 

Schwab has axgmd that the field of curriculum will contribute 
to the q^uality of Anar lean education ** # # . only if curriculup n anargies^ 



arc in large part diverted from theoretic pirrsults . # _ #_ (emphasis mine) 
to three other modes of operation. These other modes^ which differ 
radically from the theoretic^ I shall callj foilowing tradition^, the 
practical^ the puasi-practlcal and the eclectic /* (l9T0^ P# 2) 






This is not the voice of the practitioner who has missed the subtle 
relationship between theory and practice. Mor Is the attention drawn to 
the practical realm to be dismissed as .•Just another cry for relevance . - ^ 

. Schwab ' s argiment is well reasoned and important for our consideration 
here. Schwab argued the ' theoretic differs from the practical in four ways r 
l) Their problems ofiginata frran .different sources, 2) their outcbmes ;^e,, 
qualitatively different, 3) the theoretic and the practical have -dls-tlnctl^^^^^^^ 
different subject matters and 4) they, use different methods. ; 

Keeping in mind the problems of the teacher educator let us. look -V; 






briefly at these four differences. Theoretic problems ■.emerge ^^om the - 
intarfaea batween tha Imown and tha. . unlcnQwn and e statas of mind. ■ ^ 

ii-actieal prohlems prigiriata ^om hhe Interface heti^an states pf .aff^ 

•■■V 'i- : '■ 4 
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and people. Ecactlcal’ problems consist of conditions ■which one feels 



Gan and shoTxLd 'be changed. S-urely, the pyohlems of the teacher can he 
viewed as being of practical origin. Each teaching act represents an 
attempt to alter a set of conditions which the teacher feels can and 
should be changed. The conditions to be changed might be pushing out 
the classroom walls or pushing hack the frontiers of Ignorance but the 
origin of the problem continues to be the practical realm. 

Schwab's second point deals with the differential outcome of the 
theoretic and the practical. While the theoretic is concerned ■with 
knowle dge the desired outcome of the practical is a decision . Knowledge 
Is presumed to be correct, generallsabla end durable. Decisions are 
Judged as better or worse than alternative decisions, frequently are one., 
of a ld.nd, suid lack permanence or generaliz ability. In application to 
teacher training the designation of teacher as decision maker rather than 
knowledge seeker appears more appropriate. The minute by minute inter- 



actions eall for rapid decisions by the teacher. Prequently, "the deGlsibns 



are time bo-und.and situationally specific which have defied researchers' . 
bes't efforts to order and categorize those decisions . 




Hie third difference noted between the theoretic and the practical ' 
deals with their subject matters. The subject matter of the theoretie. is^.; 
assiraed to be universal (e.g,, mass), extensive (e.g,, igneous rock) or. 




pervasi've (e,g,, eleottohs). The thaoretle studies its subject i^atter ' ^7 



BH n' -p anfl nh an efi n a ft-i fGumfitanoes ware, of little lai'D or t. In marked 




■ .. 6 . . 

certain students after the principal made an announcement regarding 
£ ‘;udent suspensions , 



Finally, the theoretic and the practical differ in the methods 



used to achieve their differential aims. Theoretic methods are 



oharacterized hy their use of a principle. The guiding principle of 
Inquiry shapes the problem, directs the data gathering and aids in the 
interpretation of the data. The practical method is not one of a 
giiiding principle, but rather a spiralling sequence of behaviors which 
moves from a vague feeling of discomfort with existing conditions 
through alternating data gathering and problem shaping cycles. At 
some point in the process the pract4cal-me:Uiod~ turns toward a search 
for solutions nnd away from a problem identification stage. In this 



O 
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second phase alternate solutions are considered^ cost and benefits are 
estimated and feasibility of the solution is considered. At this pointy 
hovrevar^ it is noteworthy that the practical method again differs from 
the theoretic. As solutions are considered the task of problem 
definition may re-emerge. As an example^ the teacher may begin with 
a problem which involves the acting out behavior of a fifth grade boy 
in her class. She may consider alternatives such as transferring the 
boy to a room for emotionally disturbed children or seeklhg psychiatric 
testing and therapy for the boy, Kiese alternatives may require so much 
effort and time that the teacher now defines the problem, as one; .of ^ c 
learning to accommodate her teaching to the acting out behavior of a 
fifth grade .boy in her. room, ’ ' V : • • C 



' ■■■■■ ' V.-. ' 
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In s\aminary, probleras In teaching can be argued to be **practical^' 
ones* Their origins stem from the interface between states of affairs 
and people j their outcomes are decisions based on parti oularis tic 



subject matters and their methods follow no strict guiding principle* 

V/hat^ then^ shall be the role of theory in teacher training which 
takes decision making as its desired outcome? Schwab speaks to this 
point as he discussed the eclectic mode of operation* The eclectic 

. recognises the usefulness of theory to curriculum decision^ takas 
account of certain weaknesses of theory as groimd for decision and 



I . 




provides some degree of repair of these weaknesses# (Schwab^ 1970^ p* lO) 
Theory can contribute to decision making In two ways# Firsts theory 
can function as a boc^ of knowledge to provide the decision maker some 
information about the process under consideration which he need not obtain . 
first hand* For example^ Skinner * s learning theo^ provides knowledge 
about the effects of Immediata reinforcement which need not be obtained ■ 

" ! ‘ ■ ' * i * - 

each time a teacher considars a decision ragardliig a teaching strate^r* 
Second^ theory provides a set of concepts which provide. a- 
language system to discuss the practical problem* In this use of thaoi^^^ 
Skinner's concepts of operant and respondent ooncLitioning enable the . 
teaclier to dlsting'uish tw sets of 'behaviors. No guide for action is 
Inaicated hy this dlatlnctlonj the teacher is simply aided in her 
identification of the components of the practical problem by ih^ use of 
"existing categories, ’ yr .yi \ 

The weaJsnesses of theory\are. desoflbed by Schwab as; ■ i) in- 
;; con®leteness tod 2) partiality : of is designed to; simplify • ' 
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and one cost of simplification is omission. For example, a purely 
cognitive learning theory cannot cope adequately mth emotional needs. 
Partiality of view occprs as a particular theoretical system 'bscomes 
so exclusive that alternate constructions of the same phenomena are 
unlikely to be entertained. For example, a theory ej^laining teacher 
behavior totally in terms of individual psychologlQal need dispositions 
is unable to entertain seriously the concepts of norms, group dynamics 



.'•K- 

‘v' . . 



and hierarchical status. Each of the ■weaknesses of theory; subject 

matter incompleteness and partiality of vle'W, tends to limit the value 

of theory in dealing ■with practical issues. 

Schwab detailed the contribution which eclectic opgrations can 

make to ameliorate the weakness of theory as follows: 

Eclectic operations repair these weaknesses (to some ■ 

extent) in two ways'. First, eclectic operations bring into 
'* clear view the particular truncation of subject characteristic . 
of a given theory and brings to light the partiality of its 
view. Second, eclectic operations permit the serial utilization : 
or even the conjoint utilization of two or more theories on , 
practical problems. -Ihe first consequences of eclectic, even 
' without the second, at least enables us to know what we are 

doing (and omitting) when we use a theory in. practice situations. ; 

The first and the second together enable us to make sophisticated 
: use of theories without paying the full price- of their incomplete- 
ness and partiality. (Schwab, . 1970 , p. 12 ) ■ 

Based on the foregoing discussion, the follo^rtng Imipllcations for ^ 

. ■ '• ' , ' 

teacher education can be drawn. \ V- --V;.; v 

1, Teacher training problems can he seen 'as emerging from the : ream; 






yof the : practical rather than the thapretlc. 



-y -vU/'v-viy^: ■■ 
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b. Decisions about teaching are couched in particularistic 
settings with limited ganarallEabllity . 

Q. The origins of the training problems flow from the Inter- 
' face of conditions and people. 

d. Ihe method of inquiry leading to decisions about teaching 
does not Involve firm_, guiding principles. 

2, Kie oontrlbution of thegry to problems in the practical realm, 
needs to be understood in terais of both its constructive and vitiating.' 
elements. 

3. Eclectic operations are required in dealing with problems; 



emerging fraii the practical realjii. . / 

An Approach to the Problem 

The three problems described earlier may now be re-stated as goals ; ' 

for teacher education es^erience. ^ ■ 

1, To provide school based illustrations of the learning process. ■' \ \\- \ yy ;- 

2. To help teacher trainees ma^e es^llclt their own ass.xmptlonb ■- 

about the leadening process. 1:.:'-'- 

3* To aid teacher trainees in an understanding of the role of 
theory and praetlee in teaching. ■ . , ■ .? ;v 

The following section is devoted to a description .of a curricula 









of faring designad ■fco achiava *bhe* foregoing goala. The ra^tlonale for the 
'undartaklng ^as "basad upon *tlie analysis of iha tha ore 1 ^X 0 and 'tha praciical^ ^ 



a particular dinpliaBis upon loparaiing in "bha aclaGliic 2?iQda 



. The . ,-,y i;- : 

We -^'le arniris:-" .5- 



subject mabijer areas (Foreign Language, Arb, English, Ma'thema’tlcs, 

Science, and SoclaJl Studies) with a subject matter coordinator 
responsible for the methods instruction in each of these areas. Methods 
seminars meet weekly throughout the year and focus. on curriculum develop- 
ment, teaching strategies, dlsctisslon of school observations, and planning 
for the internship es^erience. In addition, to the course work in the 
subject discipline and courses in Sociology of Education and Psycholo^ 
of Education, it was decided that the writer as psychologist in residence . 
would develop three week es^eriences within each methods seminar to focus 
upon the process of learning that particular discipline. 

The following three week unit was designed, and Implemented for ; 
each subject matter discipline. The details are. given for the Foreign ..- y- 
Language semlnan but the activities remained basically the same for other^ 
subject matter areas with two : exceptions ; l) the videotapes were drawn . yy-^y,^ 
from the particular subject matter under dlscussldn- and 2) some, variation:;.- -: ■■ -; y. . 

. V^V> \ ' V ' '.I- 

in the reading material was made -to :ta^e- advantage of rfleyapt P,a-P®^5 

ite for that p^ticuiar; discipline . ; ' j 

« ^ ps.p©3TS OH Isajfning 'tli^03ry W0x*o distnilsHted prioT y 

T-n -hViQ onao rtf’ tLfi -Foretcn laneuaaa croup,:' Bruner ^s'•.(1959.)-:y^^^^^^^ 



i-*' - 






considered more appropriate 

to the seminar. In the case of. the foreign language, 
paper entitled TOie Functions of Teaching and Gagnp 



' titled Contrihutlons of Learning.- to Human Development were';read:^prl,ory: 
.to .the first; session , add discussed^ in the opening 'seminM' y.^e focus 



' - -... • ' j:, .‘■j, , 

-^n/u|&;the ihddtext of-each ; theoretical ..position a^d . simiT^iitie s; ^dyr^yiyyyyy^L 
■aifferenees ona'. were noted. FoIlotri.ng the.brxef,/ t.-u.- 
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guiding question for the viewing was, "What can. you determine from 
this lesson ahout the teacher's view regarding the learning of Prench?" 

Following the viewing of the tape, the teacher trainees attempted to 
construct the video teacher's implicit learning theory complete with 
examples to huttress their arguments. On several occasions 'brief .*„■ 

segnents of tape were replayed to clarify misunderstandings. At this ''.i ■ ■ 

point comparisons and contrasts were drawn with the readings and attempts : . 

'weve made to make assumptiona explicit In the students* growing : awa^e- ^ 

naas of learning theory. At the conclusion of the first seminar^ three 
final readings were distrlbutad: Skinner's (195^) TOie Science of Learn- \ 

ing and the Art of Teaching^ Ausuhel 's (1967) Learning - and Classroom . ; ‘ \ ;/ ■ 

Practice and a paper by Shulman (1967) entitled Perspective on' the ; ■ 

Psychology of Learning and the Teaching of Soienca and Mathematics . The _ 

^ Shulman paper provided an opportxmity to cap the eomparlsons and .contrasts ^ - ; 

. which the group had made .of the Bruner and Gagne positions - 

Ausubel papers woT^d form the basis ‘for the second seminar's opening 



Iv'l- 



discussion-. ; ' . ’ 

WEEK TWO. The separate positions of Skinner atfid .toLSubel were v . Vi. ^ 




' , . discussed and a much freer .coniparison of all the theoretical 

’ ‘ during the second session. Attempts were made by students to 

. ... ' • . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ... 
particular theoretical position in regard to foreign language or to 

attack other positions. It became apparent that taking a stance regarding 

: ••bhe nature of the learning process requirad taJd.ng a stance .regardl 



■ . .;v 



•ding\v"/.;>.^''.vA;i '■ 

' Q. *V*.' T ' -L ■. ■ 1 



’ .'the nature of the learner and regarding the natiire . of . the sub Ject . pa.tter, 

•' Si-'' ■ ■.■■■■' '.V . 
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■whlle 1116 audio-lingualislg defendecl B.riniei', Two gains were noted at ^ 
this point, l) A growing a'^areneBS of a set of concepts that could 
communicate something import about the learning process and 2) the 
complex Interaction of leej.jalng theory^ type of subject matter content^ 
nature of the learner and of education. 

Following this he of discussion, a second video tape of a 
French class was presented,.^ Again, the aim was to determine the video 
teacher's implicit learning theory. Following the viewing, the teacher 
trainees were asked to speculate regarding the video teachers objectives 
for the lesson. In short, "How would the teacher respond If we were to 



ask her what were her , objQQ-tlves and how 'she planned to reach those 
objectives?" ^e shift froni the more 'general "implicit learning theory'V'^.','’^ ^ 

set prior to the viewing an(3, the more' detailed "objeotlves and means of .t '.'•f 'Vi.. 
implementing those objectives", •was a deliberate one'. It ‘was an attempt ‘ 

to discuss aims, objeetlveB and means within a ■bheoretlcal context. 

■ Following the tralhees; speQ'ijlations as to how' the . teacher may have responde.d- t 
to-the questions, the VT recorder Was again turned on to reveal the video 
teacher respondlhg to the very question discussed earlier. The, comparisont;r,i' t 
of student, speculations- and teacher ‘responses sparked;, a most - stlmiuLating . ..'.■ti'' ■'\'- 
.discussion both: where tilery were . matches' as well as; mismatches. Of ' 

perceptions, ■ ' . .„v .; i.:. 



. V-;- 



i "■ -j-. 

.V' v'--’ . ■ . 



,v;.S - . ;V’: t 



■As an aside,: it appeared th®* the freshness - of the video tapes' •w’as 
of -some importance to the ' gt'^dentg^-, ' Each tape had been made less than' S' ■ 
24 hqurs; before it wasv U^ 
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At the conclusion of the second seminar, the trainees were 
asked to think about the nature of their subject matter and the various 
positions taken regarding the leaming process to prepare for the final 
seminar. No additional readings were recommended. 

IHREE . The final seminar began with the writer posing a . , 
set of questions addressed to the theoretical positions presented 
earlier. The usual questions posed were: 

1. For each theorist, what is being learned? 

2, What are the conditions which each theorist would identify 

as critical for laarning? ; 

3^ Xfeat- is the role of reinforoemant for each theorist? . ; - 

U, What teacher role is indicated hy each theorist? 

One intent of the g^uestlons was sharpen the similarities ' and- , ^ 
differences among the thaoretlcal positions. For example^ the ^rst v- 
question regarding learning outcomes 'brought the differences- into shaip . 
relief . Students ImmedlatBly sensed the futility of asking '''who's right 
■when comparing Brnnaf and Gagne, V- ^ i 

. The second Intent of the questions and the one which ■was crucial . ' '1 

to the entire e^erlence; was to introduce the contrihutlon of the aclactic 
mode to the selection of teaching strategies. The final culminating 
discussion focussed upon the ralative Qontrl'butions which . each/thepretical' 
position coiild ma^a in the decision making ^process :of selecting a teaching 
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The teacher trainees and the subject matter coordinator were 
relied upon for an analjrsls of their discipline and the implications 
of this analysis for seleGting a viable model for learning and a 
matching teaching strategy baaed on this learning model. Studants 
began by comparing the teaching of grarmnatleal structures with 
teaching conversational French, The differing outcomes wrere seen to 
require differing assumptions as to the implied learning process. The 
original question^ "How do students learn languages?"^ was rephrased in 
a much more sophisticated manner by the tralnaas. They wra now _ 

analysing thair discipline in a way which brought thair own implicit 
thaories of . learning the fore. The diseusaion at this point of the . ... 
samlnar was carried heavily by the trainees ,and the coordinator which . 
permitted .the writer to fade out of the diseusslon. . l.. 

Discussion ^ ' 

Vnuat was gained from this a:i^arienca? ' . ^ 4 

. Plrst^ and not unimportantly^ the student response was very, - 
positive , ' Strands of the three week- unit were, visible throughout the ^ ■■•v 
year as students orgM^l^ed their work In curriculum planning .and materia^..s 
production,'; '' 4 V' \ . 



. Prom the instructor’s parsp.actlve there i^ra five gains, which co’^d;;. 



be noted as a result . of this means ;Vof structur to an altarnativa to a ^ 
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dual advantages of realistic classroom settings and subject specific 
details were helpful in providing a common oontext on which to 'build, . ■ 

Second^ the opportunity to draw inferences about the video tape 
teacher's theoretical hiases helped students make es^llclt their own , 
implicit views of regarding the learning process. .■ 

Third, the impetus for discussing Instructional strategies came; 
from a practical problem rather than an abstract theoretical frame. 

Students were forced to understand and rationalize a bit of classroom , ■. 
behavior which engaged them in developing insights 'rather than pnay 
incorporating other people 's views. , 

Fourth, the role of the edlectic mode to facilitate decision’ ■ ; 
making was made evident. Students approached a practxcal problerii with ■ . v. 
a variety of views to enable them to ehoosp a particular teaching : strate^^ 
iather than view thamselves as cognitive - Etructure theoreticans, OS’ . V ' i-/ 

behavioristic learning theorists, the' emphasis was upon m^lng; -a 
defehsible decision based upon as many elements of the problem as coii^^ 
be determinedl' ■ . V > _ 



„v. 



=; .■v^. -.i.-.:-; 



-■f ; ■'.■‘.7 
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. . ■ 'll 

■Related to the us.s of the eelectie . mode is a final point which .'■ ■...y 





i'- :’XV 



■I 



’ emerged from the eiqjerienee , ' Students were helped to. Identiftr the ' ■ ’ 

factors which, must be considered in- future decision making choices ■ /.. jy'.:';- 
regarding Instructional strategies. ■■.Granted that a decision i^cks 
. dirrability ■ and generalizahility , . the , factors which . need to .be.v.co^^ 

...in making decisions remain somewhat -more, stable. .For example',.: choosing 
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to depend upon. the level of understanding of the learner^ the nature 
of the subject matter ■being taught^- and the anal^jrblcal skills of the 
teacher. 

One persistant shortcoming was noted in each of the group settings. 

No opportunity had been scheduled to permit the trainees to develop a ■ - 
lesson plan, choose an instructional strategy consistent with that ; 

parti cTilar lesson and then teach that lesson with the instructor 
available for a Grltig.ue. Each series of seminars appeared to build to: 
a peak where it would have been natural to move into a mieroteaching ; 
laboratory and then into a naturalistic classroom. These plans are 
incorporated into this year's plans to enable a more realistic, testing . 
of the approach. .■ -7 

ImpllQations . : ■ ■ ^ ‘ 

The major implication of taking seriously Schwab 's, distinction , y 
between the theoretic and the practical could be ■viewed as . a diractional' 
step in the coming of age of teacher education as an applied science. For 
' too long, teacher educators have apologized for their concern for practice 
by taking either of two stances | both of which are here argued to be 
V indefensible. . One defense has been to hide behind teaching as an art, 

' whatever that might mean . Teacher educators have shared the practitioner ' s '"'iv 7 

bias against the theoretleai but have had nothing ^'substantive 'to 'build. .;'s, ■ \ 



upon except a denigration of theory or a retreat to teaching as .art . 
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ona theoretical position so tightly that it suffocates and other points 
of view are unnoticed. In either case the search for the Holy Grail 
continuesj loward a. Theory of liastruction hecomes not a passing fancy 
hut a way of life. To take seriously the differences hatween; the , 
theoretic and the practical req.uires a hreak in the circle of thought 
which assunies that theory leads to practice which feeds hack into 
theory which leads to Improvement of practice. This tight circle 
denies the important factors of subjact matter^ outenues^ problem 



origin and method of ln< 3 .uiry which differentiate teacher education from . 
theoretic pursuits. ' . ^ ^ ^ ' 

The specific implications for teacher training which result from 
the practical focus can he only BUggestivai One, possihillty is the 



extension of curriculum offerings of the, type described in this paper 
to other problems in teacher training. For eKsmple^ rather than .the . 
usual course in developmental psychology^ an epqperlenGe could be designed 
which deals with the more practical. cpncerns which face teachers. Rarely 
do teachars require a toiowledge of developmental psychology per se | _ 
more typically they need to maJfce a practical decision ' which involve S’ a 
devaioplng adole scant. An e^^erlence ^ich grows out of a. practical ■ :.V ' 

Gontext- could be examined and made rational ■ in the same way that the , , . 
learning process, was .examined in the ; curriculum offering da scribed 1 
■■•..above.,./ -...■■'v---.. ■ ■ ■ . ' ■- .■■/" ■.. 















Similarl^sr, problems emerging ;,from .'classrocm management,: ^acting /V." 

nil and . " 






■- ,.i8 - ■ ^ 

evaluation of learning can be approached loy developing decision making 
skills from the practical context, 

The q^i^estions posed eM*ly in the paper contrasted a theoretical 
origin and a practical origin for the ra*w material of teacher . education, 
0?he -writer shares with Schwab the plea to divert our energies from the 
quest for the theoretic to the search for the praetlcal. One hopes 
that as teacher educators we are secure enough to admit we seek 
different outcomes to different problems *wlth different methods than" . ^ 
our theoretic cousins. r / 
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